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THE SAILOR BOY OF HAVRE. 

A French brig was returning from Toulon to 
Havre with a rich cargo and numerous passengers. | 
ofthe coast of Bretagne it was overtaken by a 
gudden and violent storm. Capt. P——, an ex- 

senced sailor, at once saw the danger which 
threatened the ship on such a rocky coast, and he | 
gave orders to put out to sea; but the winds and | 
waves drove the brig violently towards the shore, | 
and, notwithstanding all the efforts of the crew, | 
it continued to get nearer land. | 

Among the most active on board in doing all | 
that he could to help was little Jacques, a lad, 
twelve years old, who was serving as cabin boy | 
in the vessel. At times, when he disappeared for | 
: moment behind the folds of the sail, the sailors | 
thought that he had fallen overboard; and again, | 
when a wave threw him down on the deck, they 
looked around to see if it had not carried away | 
the poor boy with it; but Jacques was soon up| 
again unburt. ‘‘My mother,” said he, smiling, to} 
gn old sailor, ‘“‘would be frightened enough if she | 
had seen me just now.” | 

His mother, who lived at Havre, was very poor { 
and had a large family. Jacques loved her ten- | 
derly, and he was enjoying the prospect of carry- | 
ing to her his little treasure—two five-franc | 
pieces, which he had earned as his wages for the | 
voyage. 

The brig was beaten about a whole day by the 
storm, and, in spite of all the efforts of the crew, 
they could not steer clear of the rocks on the 
coast. By the gloom on the captain’s brow it 
might be seen that he had little hope of saving 
the ship. All at once a violent shock was felt, 
accompanied by a horrible crash; the vessel had 
struck ona rock. At this terrible moment the 
passengers threw themselves on their knees to 

ray. 

. Ter the boats,” cried the captain. The 
sailors obeyed ; but no sooner were the boats in 
the water than they were carried away by the 
violence of the waves. 

“We have but one hope of safety,” said the 
captain. ‘One of us must be brave enough to 
run the risk of swimming with a rope to the shore. 
We may fasten one end to the mast of the vessel, 
and the other to a rock on the coast, and by this 
means we may all get on shore.” 

“But, captain, it is impossible,” said the mate, 
pointing to the surf breaking on the sharp rocks. 
“Whoever should attempt to run such a risk 
would certainly be dashed in pieces.” 

“Well,” said the captain, in a low tone, ‘‘we must 
all die together.” At this moment there was a 
slight stir among the sailors, who were silently 
waiting for orders. 

“What is the matter there?” inquired the 
captain. 

“Captain,” replied a sailor, ‘‘this little monkey 
of a cabin boy is asking to swim to the shore with 
a strong string round his body to draw the cable 
after him; he is as obstinate as a little mule!” 
and he pushed Jacques into the midst of the 
circle. The boy stood turning his cap round and 
round in his hands, without daring to say’a word. 

“Nonsense! such a child can’t go,” said the 
captain, roughly. 

But Jacques was not of a character to be so 
easily discouraged. ‘*Captain,” said he, timidly, 
“you don’t wish to expose the lives of good 
sailors like these; it does not matter what be- 
comes of a ‘little monkey of a cabin boy,’ as the 
boatswain calls me. Give me a ball of strong 
string, which will unroll as I get on, fasten one 
end round my body, and-I promise you that with- 
in an hour the rope will be well fastened to the 
shore, or I will perish in the attempt.” 

“Does he know how to swim?” asked the 
captain. , 

“‘As swiftly and as easily as an eel,” replied one 
of the crew. 

“I could swim up the Seine from Havre to 
Paris,” said little Jacques. The captain hesi- 
tated, but the lives of all on board were at stake, 
and he yielded. 

Jacques hastened to prepare for his terrible 
undertaking. Then he turned and softly ap- 
proached the captain. ‘‘Captain,” said he, ‘‘as 








I may be lost, may I ask you to take charge of 


something for me ?” 





treaties. 


very much, as well as all my brothers and sisters ?” | 


for any thing.” 


The captain thought. for a moment. 


wrong. I must forbid it.” 


for old men like us, who have lived our time. 
Let us stop him !” 

They rushed to the side of the vessel, but it was 
too late. They found there only the sailor who 
had aided Jacques in his preparations and who 
was unrolling the cord that was fastened to the 
body of the heroic boy. 

They all leaned over the side of the vessel to 
see what was going to happen, and a few quietly 
wiped away a tear which would not be restrained, 

At first nothing was seen but waves of white 
foam, mountains of water which seemed to rise as 
high as the mast, and then fell down with a 
thundering roar. Soon the practised eye of some 
of the sailors perceived a little black point rising 
above the water, and then, again, distance pre- 
vented them from distinguishing it at all. They 
anxiously watched the cord, and tried to guess, 
by its quicker or slower movement, the fate of him 
who was unrolling it. 

Sometimes the cord was unrolled rapidly. ‘‘O, 
what a brave fellow !” they said; “see how quick- 
ly he swims!” At other times the unrolling of 
the ball of string stopped suddenly. ‘Poor boy,” 
they said, ‘the has been drowned or dashed 
against the rocks !” 

This anxiety lasted more than an hour; the 
ball of string continued to be unrolled, but at un- 
equal periods. It length it slipped slowly over 
the side pf the vessel, and often fell as if slack- 





ened. They thought Jacques must have much 


DADDY AMIDOWN AND HIS GRAPE-VINE. 


“Certainly, my boy,” said the captain, who was difficulty in getting through the surf on the coast. 
almost repenting of having yielded to his en-' Perhaps it is the body of the poor boy that the sea 
\is tossing backwards and forwards in this way,” 
‘Here, then, captain,” replied*Jacques, holding | said some of the sailors. The captain was deeply 
out two five-franc pieces wrapped in a bit of rag; | grieved that he had permitted the child to make 
“if I am eaten by the porpoises, and you get safe | the attempt; and, notwithstanding the desperate 
to land, be so kind as to give this to my mother, | situation in which they were, all the crew seemed 
who lives on the quay at Havre; and will you to be thinking more of the boy than of them- 
tell her that I thought of her, and that I love her | selves. 


‘‘Be easy about that, my boy. If you die for; This was soon followed by a second, then by a 
us, and we escape, your mother shall never want third. It was the signal agreed upon to tell them 
| that Jacques had reached the shore. 
*O, then, I will willingly try to save you,” |joy was heard on the ship. They hastened to 
cried Jacques, hastening to the other side of the | fasten a strong rope to the cord, which was drawn 
vessel, where all was prepared for his enterprise. | on shore as fast as they could let it out, and was 
‘‘We ‘firmly fastened by some of the people who had 
ought not to allow this lad to sacrifice himself for | 
us in this way,” said he, at length; ‘I have been | 
| sailors reached the ‘shore, and found means to 
“Yes, yes,” said some of the sailors round him; | save the others. Not long after all had safely 
“it is disgraceful to us all that this little cabin boy | landed they saw the vessel sink. 
should set us an example of courage; and it| 
would be a sad thing if the brave child should die | 





All at once a violent pull was given to the cord. 


A shout of 


come to the help of the little cabin boy. By 
means of this rope many of the shipwrecked 


The little cabin boy was long ill from the con- 
sequences of his fatigue, and from the bruises he 
had received by being dashed against the rocks. 
But he did not mind that; for, in reward of his 
bravery, his mother received a yearly sum of 
money which placed her above the fear of want. 
Little Jacques rejoiced in having suffered for her, 
and at the same time in having saved so many 
lives. He felt that he had been abundantly re- 


warded. 
———_ +o -__—_. 
For the Companion. 
DADDY AMIDOWN AND HIS GRAPE- 
VINE. 


None of the children, and indeed but few of the 
older people who knew Daddy Amidown could 
remember when he had not looked the same in 
his leathern apron and long Continental jacket, 
and lived in the same little low house, and raised 
fruit and vegetables for market upon the same 
spot of ground. All the neighbors became at- 
tached to the old man from the constancy of his 
habits and their long acquaintance with him, and 
he was a special favorite with the children all over 
town. Daddy Amidown had a: grape-vine in his. 
garden, at the south-east corner of his house, for 
whieh he seemed to entertain a special fondness, 
spending more time over it than he ever did any 
plant in his kitchen plot, or any tree in his 


it fresh and healthy, told wonderful stories of the 
crops it had yielded. The age of this vine was a 
question in the neighborhood. Old people gen- 
erally admitted that there was a grape-vine on the 
same or nearly the same spot as long ago as they 
could remember, but doubted whether or not this 
vine was the one. But the old gardener himself 
always maintained that his vine was much older 
than he was, and used to relate to the little folks 
how it once saved his father’s life. One morning 
early in the spring, as Neddy “Hayward, Nelly 
Goodwin and Jimmy Leach were trundling hoop 
by his cottage, they ran into the yard where they 
saw him busy with his pruning-knife, and asked 
him to tell the story. Daddy Amidown kept on 
with his work awhile, as if he was not going to 
gratify them, but as soon as he had finished what 
he was doing he came round with his knife in his . 
hand to the side where the children stood, and 
began as follows: 

“It was in the third year of the Revolutionary 
war, and my father, who had lost an arm in the 
service and got his discharge, was living about 
twelve miles from here on a six-acre clearing, with 
his wife and three boys. He was a true patriot, 
and contrived to make himself useful to his 
country out of the field, by doing volunteer spy 
duty and such like, as often as he saw a chance 
to offer himself. At such times he’ would leave 
matters about home in the care of my mother and 
my oldest brother, who was a smart youngster of 
sixteen. The British knew my father, and hated 
him mortally for his faithfulness to the colonies, 
and it came to that, at last, that he had to leave 
home and keep concealed, never venturing to 
visit us save at night, for the red-coats watched 
him like lynxes. 

‘One day we were all terribly frightened just 
as it began to be light in the morning, by three 
British soldiers breaking through our front door, 
and rushing into the room where my oldest 
brother was kindling a fire. Fortunately, my 
father was dressed and had just time to spring out 
of his bedroom window before the red coats per- 
ceived him, and while they were storming about 
and trying by savage threats to make us tell where 
he had gone he got a good startofthem. Finally 
they terrified little Simy, my youngest brother, 
only five years old, into telling them what they 
wanted, and made off as rapidly as they could in 
the direction my father had taken, leaving us to 
fear the worst, and find ourselves poorer by seve- 
ral pounds of bread and cold meat which they 
plundered out of our pantry. 

My father knew every foot of the ground over 
which he ran, and took the shortest cut to the co- 
lonial lines, until he happened to think the red- 
coats might track him more easily that way, when 
he struck off into the wild country, and ran on, 
hearing the shouts of his pursuers, as they called to 
one another every now and then, far behind him. 
They had not seen him, but as the sun rose he 
knew his chances were small for keeping out of 
sight so soon as he had passed the woods. While 
he was turning over in his mind how to manage 
the matter, and the danger every minute growing 
greater—for he didn’t know how near the foremost 
Englishman might be to him—he stumbled over a 
fallen tree and twisted his ankle so badly as to 
stop his running for that day at least. At first my 
father supposed he should be caught, but he did 
his best to hide himself under the roots of the tree- 
among the leaves and snags, and. succeeded so, 
well that the soldiers passed by him, and were.- 
soon out of sight. 

“It was the middle of the afternoon before my. 
father dared move out of his hole under the tree, 
but he was very hungry, and determined to 
make his way to some house and get something 
to eat, if possible. He knew an. old: Dutchman 
who lived on the very spot where this. house 
stands, and as he could reac his, hut. without go- 
ing much into the open countny,. he concluded to 
make him a visit and claim. his. hospitality. His 
ankle pained him when he walked, but he kept on 
and found the old Dutchman at his door smoking. 
My father called for some milk. ‘Ye vant shveet 





orchard. It bore red grapes, which, for a wild, 
New England species, were quite delicious in the 
latter days of September, and the old gardener, 
who had taken great pains for many years to keep 


milk or soor milk?’ inquired the old man. ‘Sweet 
milk,’ said my father. ‘Vell, ten vait till te coos 
;come;’ and. my father went into the house and 
| waited. He had not. been there long, however, 
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before, happening to look through the window, 
he saw two of the very Britishers who had been 
after him in the morning creeping slyly up with 
guns in their hands. There was no chance to 
prepare for any thing, and my father had just 
time to say, ‘The red-coats are coming! Tell 
them I’ve run!’ and crowd himself behind the big 
grape-vine that half covered one side of the hut, 
when the villians rushed in. ‘Where’s that one- 
armed Yankee rebel?’ they cried. ‘He’sh run,’ 
said the Dutchman. They called him an old liar, 
and proceeded to search his hut and all about the 
premises, threatening to burn him out of house 
and home. My father expected nothing but they 
would soon drag him out and kill him, or that 
the old Dutchman would betray him; but the 
red-coats gave up the search without finding him, 
and hastened away in the direction pointed out 
by the Dutchman, swearing bitterly at their fail- 
ure. The hut was burnt before the war was over, 
but the fire didn’t quite kill the grape-vine that 
saved my father’s life, and when peace returned 
he came here and built this house, and here he 
died. I have lived here ever since, and intend 
to die here. This grape-vine has been my pet 
for sixty years, and it’s likely to outlive me yet.” 


T. B. 
—__ ++ —__—_- 


For the Companion. 
A MERRY CHRISTMAS, 

The Companion family must have hung up a 
great many stockings for Santa Claus; perhaps 
Messrs. Olmstead & Co. can tell how many. We 
hope they were well filled. We know that two 
hundred and thirty were hung in a row at Meri- 
den, and well filled, too. Two hundred and thirty 
boys sat down in the same town to a bountiful 
dinner of turkey, roast beef and plum pudding. 

Surely, you all remember and love the name of 
Mrs. Lydia H. Sigourney, and many a reader can 
recall some beautiful poem of hers. Now do you 
not think that the ‘*Reform School” boys at Meri- 
den enjoyed their last Christmas feast a great deal 
better for remembering that they owed it to her 
bounty ? 

After the dinner the boys joined, at Mrs. Sig- 
ourney’s request, in singing the doxology, with a 
pathos and sublimity,—their united voices rising 
in volume sufficient to shake the immense building, 
—that touched many a thoughtful soul present. 

Then the lads repaired to the school-room, 
which had been beautifully decorated, and lis- 
tened to addresses from gentlemen who had been 
invited to be present. After this they were al- 
lowed a rough and tumble in the snow. 

At five they were called into the hall, and a 
profound silence followed the gladsome uproar, a 
silence broken by the noise of sleigh bells, and 
loud shouts of ‘‘Whoa! whoa!” 

The superintendent, Dr. H——, flew to the 
window to see who was so bold as to break the 
rules of the school in this way; but what could he 
do when in came Santa Claus riding a flamingo! 
Such a gay steed, decked with flaming scarlet 
and black plumes, surpassed the poet’s story about 
his reindeer chariot. 

Santa Claus must have had a big heart, as 
well as an admirable head for arithmetic, for he 
brought exactly two hundred and thirty packages. 
In each package were found three delicious cakes, 
to say nothing of the amount of candy. Much 
fun and frolic ensued when Santa Claus was found 
to beara striking resemblance to a benevolent 
gentleman in the village. 

Some of these homeless boys 1 bered to 
whom they owed ail these gifts from generous 
hearts, and this well-ordered jhome, for some of 
them love the Saviour—a Saviour that they may 
have heard of for the first time within these walls. 
We heard them sing the following lines one Sab- 
bath day last summer: 





I ought to love my Saviour; 
No earthly friend can be 
One half so kind and faithful 
As He has been to me. 
Before my lips could utter 
His sweet and precious name, 
Until the present moment, 
His love has been the same, 
Chorus—I ought to love my Saviour, 
My precious, precious Saviour; 
I ought to love my Saviour, 
He loves me well, I know. 


Think for one moment, as this full-voiced chorus 
rings out, where these boys might have been upon 


this holy day. What dark lessons of crime might | 


they not be learning in sad haunts where God and| ally the result. All the fatal colds induced by 
virtue are unknown! And O, what a power of! visits to the skating pond are invariably the re- 
| sult of a carelessness of exposure easily avoidable 


good will they not exercise if they go forth, as 


so many have done, to live upright, Christian | 


lives! 


We learned afterwards that many of the boys | 
were here brought to love their precious Saviour, | 
and gave good evidence that they were His.| One great point in the character of a gentle- 
Many were gallantly serving their country in the | 





| where it properly belongs, to the vital portions of 


put in precisely the right spot. Others tried to| 
be well made beds, but just failed. Others were | 
pitched together by boys evidently with don’t care | 
upon their lips. The sheets hung out, the pillow | 
was awry, and looked as if it had made the ac-| 
quaintance of dirty boots. Some beds had a| 
hump like a dromedary’s, and some had two that 
would have frightened a Bactrian camel. 

Dear children, can you say with the boy who! 
kindly copied for me the beautiful lines given | 
above, that you love the Saviour? And can! 
others say that you are humbly but patiently 
striving to serve Him? O then there is a sweeter | 
song, set to angelic music, in which you shall join | 
with glad hallelujahs ! 2. 2.2. 





SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 





AN ANGEL OF PATIENCE. 


Beside the toilsome way, 
Weary and sad, by fruit and flowers unblest, 
Which my worn feet tread sadly, day by day, 
Longing in vain for rest, 


An angel softly walks, 
With pale, sweet face, and eyes cast meekly down, 
The while from withered leaves, and flowerless stalks, 
She weaves my fitting crown. 


A sweet and patient grace, 
A look of firm endurance, true and tried, 
Of suffering meekly borne, rests on her face 
So pure—so glorified. 
And when my fainting heart 
Desponds, and murmurs at the adverse fate, 
Then quietly the angel's bright lips part, 
Murmuring softly—* Wait! 
“Patience,” she sweetly saith; 
“Thy Father's mercies never come too late; 
Gird thee with patient strength, and trusting faith, 
And firm endurance—wait!" 
Angel! behold! I wait, 
Wearing the thorny crown through all life's hours, - 
Wait till thy hand shall ope the eternal gate, 
And change the thorns to flowers.” 


SKATING. 

Of late years skating has got to be a very gen- 
eral and fashionable winter amusement with both 
sexes of our people. Nor is the sport confined to 
boys and girls alone; but éven men and women 
enter into it with as much ardor as the youngest. 
We are glad of this. We are rejoiced to see 
young ladies and gentlemen, no longer fearful 
of a little cold and fatigue, forsake the un- 
healthy atmosphere of their stove-heated and air- 
excluded rooms, and harden their systems and de- 
velop their bodily powers by good, vigorous ex- 
ercise: A writer in the Home Journal, in an in- 
teresting article on skating, says: 





‘‘Without skates, trade in Northern Europe 
would, during winter, be —— suspended. 
In Norway, in Sweden and in Denmark, they are 
as usefully employed, in a commercial point of 
view, as in Holland. At such times, when not 
only all means of conveying the products of life 
from one locality to another, but also those of 
personal transit, are very difficult to command, 
then it is that the skate is called into requisition. 
Some of the natives have been known to skate 
forty miles considerably within three hours, and 
with but little fatigue. The women thus go to 
market, often bearing the most part of a hundred 
weight on their heads, yet proceeding at the rate 
of ten miles an hour, for two or three hours at a 
stretch. Nor is this all; skate-mounted traders 
regularly push forward their small sledges—laden 
with wares of every description—from place to 

lace. The ice castles of the Neva, furnished and 
illuminated, the courSings and the sleighings on 
the ice and snow, with the attendant train of male 
and female spectators who throng the busy scene, 
occasion a Russian winter—rigorous as it is—to 
be looked forward to with anxious pleasure. The 
Icelanders also continue to use skates made of the 
shank-bone of a deer, about a foot in length, 
which they peer, ‘because they should not be 
stopped by drops of water upon them.’” 


Skating, however, like everything else we do, 
is only to be enjoyed in moderation, and with 
certain precautions. Consumptive people have 
no business whatever on the ice, nor people liable 
to take cold easily, unless they are very careful. 


‘It is very necessary that the lady be appro- 
priately clad for the occasion, and special care 
paid to the avoidance of any sudden check to the 
perspiration induced by the exercise, as thereby 
the surface of the body is chilled, and the freely 
circulating blood is driven from the surface, 


the system, the powers of which become over- 
taxed, and congestion or inflammation is gener- 


—these drawbacks to the sport being alike pe- 
culiar to every other exercise, whether indoors or 
out.” 


GENTLE-MAN. 








man is to treat weaker and finer natures kindly. 


war. Some—enough in number to make their| Much carefulness is needed in order to do this| 


Alma Mater proud of them—had been promoted 


for noble, soldierly conduct in battle in the face of | 


danger and of death. 
We walked down the spacious and well 


lated hall into which all the dormitories open. | heard, and presently J. came in and threw down| 


| his hat, saying, 


Each of these contained a bed with white spread 
and tidy linen. As each boy had the care of his 


own bed, we thought we could read their charac- | With them; 
ters in the way the beds looked. Some were per- | I 


venti-| her out to play with her elder brother. 


well, and boys cannot begin too soon. 


**Be very gentle with her, my son,” said Mrs. 
B., as she tied on her little girl’s bonnet, and sent | 


They had not been out long before a cry was 


“I hate playing with girls? There’s no fun| 
they cry in a minute.” 
“What have you been doing with your sister? 


see her lying there on the gravel walk; you 


fect—well shaken up, smooth, the sheets folded| have torn her frock, and pushed her down. I am) 
back as if fresh from the laundry, and the pillow! afraid you forgot my caution to be gentle.” 


“Gentle! Boys can’t be gentle, mother. It is 
their nature to be rough and hardy; they are the 
stuff soldiers and sailors are made of. It is very 
well to talk of a gentle girl; but a gentle boy— 
it sounds ridiculous.” 

“And yet, J., a few years hence you would be 
very angry if any one were to say you were not a 
gentle-man.” 

‘‘A gentle-man! I had never thought of divid- 
ing the word that way before. Being gentle al- 
ways seems to me like being weak and womanish.” 

“This is so far from being the case, my son, 
that you will always find the bravest men are the 
most gentle. The spirit of chivalry that you so 
much admire, was a spirit of the noblest courage 
and the utmost gentleness combined. Still, I 
dare say you would rather be called a manly 
than a gentle boy ?” 

**Yes, indeed, mother.” 

‘*Well, then, my son, it is my great wish that 
you should endeavor to unite the two. Show 
yourself manly when you are exposed to danger, 
or see others in peril; be manly when called upon 
to speak the truth, though the speaking of it may 
bring reproach upon you; be manly when you 
are in sickness and pain. At the same time be 
gentle, whether you are with females or men; be 
gentle toward all men. By putting the two spirits 
together, you will deserve a name which, perhaps, 
you will not so greatly object to.” 

‘“*T see what you mean, dear mother; and I will 
endeavor to be what you wish—a gentle-manly 
boy.” 

———~oo—___——_. 
A TAMED EAGLE. 

Some years ago four young students ascended 
one of the Green Mountains on a pleasure excur- 
sion. While upon the summit their attention was 
attracted by a magnificent bald eagle, which, after 
sailing above their heads for some time, suddenly 
disappeared in a deep chasm some distance below 
them. They resolved to find his nest, if possible, 
and one of the party thus describes the adventure : 


Having hastily prepared and eaten our moun- 
tain dinner, we waited impatiently the departure 
of the old eagle, not wishing to encounter him in 
defence of his eaglets if we could avoid it. He 
soon re-appeared and passed over us far to the 
east, and our search for the eaglets began at once 
and in earnest. Descending from to crag 
for nearly a mile, we at length discovered the ob- 
jects of our search. In the cleft of an immense 
and precipitous crag, which we reckoned to be 
not less than five hundred feet in perpendicular 
height, about ten feet from the top and wholly in- 
accessible to human foot, two young eaglets were 
quietly nestling in their mountain home,—little 
dreaming of the plunderers above them. All our 
thoughts of algebra, philosophy and the languages, 
physics and metaphysics, were now lost in the 
absorbing question how we could secure these 
wild young responsibilities of the king of birds. 
That we must have them at some rate was with 
us a foregone conclusion. But that most difficult 
of all questions, How? it was not so easy to solve. 
What can be done, however, Yankee ingenuity 
and perseverance will effect in some way. They 
did not fail us now. Furnished with an extem- 
porized fishing rod, about ten feet long, and tying 
on the end thereof our shoe-strings for lack of 
better material, and fashioning a fitting slip-noose 
of the same, the young eaglets seemed already 
ours. A practical and startling question, how- 
ever, now arose, which in a moment transformed 
our romance into reality, and well-nigh defeated 
our sanguine hopes of success. To accomplish 
our object it was plain that one of us must lie 
down on his breast upon the edge of the precipice 
before us, and with head and shoulders projected 
over its brink, look down as best he could from 
its dizzy height in search of our game. For 
though, as we have intimated, the young eagles 
were suspended only about ten feet from the top 
of the cliff, yet a perpendicular and almost fathom- 
less abyss yawned fearfully below them. The 
question was, which of us should take this peril- 
ous position ? 

As none was brave enough to volunteer, we 
cast lots for it. The lot fell to the writer of this 
adventure. He bowed to his fate and gave him- 
self to his hazardous task. Lying down upon the 
fearful brink, with one comrade folding his feet, 
and the other two with clubs to keep off the old 
eagles should they return during the operation, 
he essayed the work assigned him. His first 
glance into the profound depth before him was 
awful. His brain fairly reeled under its influence, 
and he seemed wrapped for a few moments in the 
blackness of darkness. Held fast, however, by' 
his fellow-student, he soon recovered his con- 
sciousness. Having caught a glimpse of his game, 
and become absorbed in noosing and fishing them 
up, all fear of danger passed away, and success 
soon crowned his efforts. 

Having secured the two young eagles we started 
for home, feeling that we had obtained glory 
enough for one day. We had descended about a 
mile when the old eagles returned to their nest, 
which was still in sight, and from the fierce dem- 
orstrations of lamentation and rage which the 
made, we gathered a more vivid impression bot 
of our thoughtless robbery and the peril of its 
commission had they caught us in the act. 

We reached the village about sunset. Our 
day’s exploit and its result were soon noised 
abroad, and the eager curiosity of nearly the 


whole community was soon gratified with a sight of 
The wetes of this kept one of | 


our royal captives. 
the eaglets until his covering of snow-white down 
was exchanged for the sable and glossy plumage 
of the king of birds, and his wings, when ex- 


tended, measured seven and a half feet from tip | 
to tip. He was, indeed, a noble bird. It was in- | 


teresting to watch his growth, and mark how his 
supremacy was acknowledged by every other 
fowl as he assumed more and more the imperial 
bearing of the eagle. It was surprising, also, to 
notice the degree of tameness whtch he attained 


——S= 
by kind treatment. He would fly from 

house through the village, as rhe at heette to 
among his native craigs, and would soar at rma 
as proudly above it as if conscious that he w., 
the symbol of our national independence and 9 
national greatness. ” 

Such, however, was his instinctive love of re 
and so daring became his depredations upon ‘i 
poultry tribes of the neighborhood that it be 
necessary to restrain his liberty, and debar him ; 
a degree from the enjoyment of his native ele. 
ment. 

But he must have liberty or death. Having be. 
come too weak by confinement to do any essential} 
injury, he was permitted once more to breathe 
the free air of heaven. As if rejoicing ‘in his 
emancipation, and resolving to be enslaved no 
more, he attempted to fly to his native mountain 
But his freedom came toolate. He had not flown 
far before his powerful wings faltered, and thoy h 
he strove with dying energy to rise higher a 
higher, he sank lower instead, with every Sweep of 
his pinions, until, exhausted, he fell, lifeless, y 2 
the plain. Having found bim, and plucked from 
his wings the most beautiful specimens of hi, 
plumage, and having cut off his talons, as eyj. 
dence of his power and as mementoes of oy, 
peril had we fallen into the clutches of the parent 
eagle, we gave him decent burial, and inscribed 
upon his tomb the old classic epitaph of all earthly 
greatness,—‘‘ Sic transit gloria mundi.”— North. 
ern Monthly. 
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“THPIT ON IT.” 

Soldiers, particularly when off duty, find jm. 

a nt in playing practical jokes upon 

one another. Practical jokes are not to be com 

mended, but sometimes they are made to teach an 

effective lesson. The following reminds one of 

the fright Gen. Putnam gave to a bragging British 

officer with a keg of onion seed, making him think 
it was gunpowder : 





A good story has been told of a lisping officer 
in the army having been victimized by a brother 
officer (noted for his cool deliberation and his 
strong nerves), and his getting square with him 
in the following manner: The cool joker, the cap- 
tain, was always quizzing the lisping officer, a 
lieutenant, for his nervousness. 

‘‘Why,” said he, one day, in the presence of 
his company, ‘‘nervousness is all nonsense; I tell 
you, lieutenant, no brave man will be nervous,” 

*“*Well,” mquired his lisping friend, ‘how would 
you do, thpothe a thell with an inth futhee thould 
drop itthelf into a walled angle in whith you had 
taken thelter from a company of tharp thooterth, 
and where it wath thertain if you put out your 
nothe you'd get thot?” 

‘*How ?” said the captain, winking at the circle; 
‘‘why, take it cool, and spit on the fusee.” 

The party broke up, and all retired except the 
patrol. The next morning a number of soldiers 
were assembled on the parade, and talking in clus- 
ters, when along came the lisping lieutenant. 
Lazily opening his eyes, he remarked : 

“I want to try an ekthperiment thith morning, 
and thee how ektheedingly cool you can be.” 

Saying this, he walked deliberately into the 
captain’s quarters, where a fire was burning on 
the hearth, and placing in its hottest centre a 
powder canister, instantly retreated. There was 
but one mode of egress from the quarters, and 
that was upon the parade ground, the road being 
built up for defence. The occupant took one 
look at the canister, comprehended the situation, 
and in a moment dashed at the door, but it was 
fastened on the outside. 

‘Charley, let me out if you love me,” shouted 
the captain. 

‘‘Thpit on the canither!” shouted he in return. 

Not a moment was to be lost. He had at first 
caught up @ blanket to cover his egress; but now, 
dropping it, he raised the window and out he 
bounded, sans culottes, sans every thing but a 
very short under garment; and thus, with hair al- 
most on end, he dashed upon a full parade 
ground. The shout which hailed him called out 
the whole barracks to see what was the matter, 
and the dignified captain pulled a sergeant m 
front of him to hide himself. 

“Why didn’t you thpit on it?” inquired the 
lieutenant. 

“Because there were no sharpshooters in front 
to stop a retreat,” answered the captain. 

‘All I’ve got to thay, then, ith,” said the lieu- 
tenant, ‘‘that you might thafely have done it; for 
there wathn’t a thingle grain of powder in it.” 

_ The captain has never spoken of nervousness 
since. 


RAB. 


Margaret Gray was a widow with three young 
children. Her cottage was not far from the 
castle of an amiable young nobleman in Scotland, 
and she maintained herself and children comfort- 
ably by keeping a cow, and selling the produce 
of her dairy, garden, orchard and Btn Be- 
sides her cow, she had a little, shaggy Highland 
pony, on which she took her butter, and eggs, and 
fruits to market. This pony went by the carious 
name ot Rab, and was a at favorite with Effie 
and Jamie, for it would let them do what they 

leased with it. But one morning poor Rab, who 

ad seemed feeble and weak the night before 
when he came back from market, was found dead 
in the orchard. Effie and Jamie, with sorrowful 
hearts, had gone to look athim. Then these little 
Scotch ehildren began to talk in this way: 

“Ah, Jamie!” said Effie, ‘‘dinna you wish the 
Lord was here now? You ken mither told how 
He cured sick folk, and how He once made & 
man alive that had been dead four days. He 
could — —— _ wi’ a touch of His fin- 
ger, an’ He would try, Jamie.” 

Wee Jamie was a simple-hearted child, scarcely 
four summers old. His little brain was sorely p¥z- 
_zled. For him there was but one lord—the g 
and generous young nobleman at the castle. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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his power and goodness J amie could believe any 
thing, and though he opened his eyes wide at his 
sister's story, his face grew radiant with joy, as 
‘ast at that moment he caught sight of his lord- 
ship coming slowly down the lane on his beautiful 
bay mare. In a moment he was in the road, in 
the very path of the rider, crying out, ‘‘Stop, 
gop, lord! our Rab is dead—ye maun make him 
dlive again!” : 

His lordship checked his horse, and looked 
down on the little petitioner in silent astonish- 
ment, while Mrs. Gray ran out of the cottage, 
with baby in her arms, and catching hold of Jamie, 
drove to lift him out of the way. But the little 
fellow resisted, sturdily, crying, still, 

“Let him make Rab alive! He maun make 

P a OO 

“But, my little fellow,” said his lordship, smil- 
ing, “if Rab is really dead—and I am very sorry 
to hear it—I cannot make him alive; how could 

ou think of such a thing ?” 

But Jamie stood his ground, answering, ‘‘My 
mither says you once made a big man alive after 
he had been dead four days. Rab is only a wee 

ny, and he’s been dead but a wee bit while; 
so it's no’hard job for you. Dinna say you will 


o it.” 
me What can the child mean, Mrs. Gray ?” asked 
his lordship. 

“J dinna ken, my lord,” she replied, ‘‘unless, 
Heaven forgive us! he takes you for the Lord 
Jesus. I didna think the bairn was so heathenish 
and so daft (foolish.) You maun forgie the poor 

b ” 


His lordship dismounted, and taking the little 

fellow by the hand, by a few simple questions 
soon found that this was indeed Jamie’s strange 
delusion. 
“My little laddie,” he said, ‘“‘you are wofully 
nistaken. I cannot bring your poor old pony 
pack to life. You can never play with him, or 
feed him, or ride him among the heather, or along 
the burn-side again. Rab’s work is done, and it 
istime he should rest. But, Jamie, I can give 
you another pony in his place—one that I hope 
may serve your good mother as well as Rab, and 
that you and Effie must love for my sake. And 
now good-by. I hope Jamie will yet know well 
that Lord who is most great, and good, and 
loving.” 

Taking kindly leave of Mrs. Gray, the young 
lord then rode on, but in the course of the day 
the groom at the castle came down to the widow’s 
cottage, leading the new pony —a handsome, 
sturdy animal, and so gentle and docile that not 
only Jamie, but timid little Effie could ride on 
him with safety ; and even the baby, when set on 
his back, played with his mane, and answered his 
vhinny with a triumphant crow. 

So Jamie’s faith, though mistaken, was re- 
varded, and his innocent, fervent little prayer 
vas answered, not by a Divine miracle, but by a 
generous human heart, which, no doubt, found its 
rward in proving the truth of th& Master’s words, 
-“It is more blessed to give than to receive.” 





YANKEE INGENUITY. 

Yankee ingenuity is proverbial, and the beauty 
df it almost always is, that it is devoted to some 
weful purpose. The following instance of the 
tundy promptness of a genuine Yankee will in- 
terest our young farmers : 


Uriah Abell was a Connecticut farmer, and, in 
his time, a pretty good one. His farm, like a 
grat many other Connecticut farms, was full of 
sones, and he delighted to clear them off out of 
the way of the plow. He built a great many rods 
of substantial stone wall, but he could not use u 
il the stones. He had cleared one field of all 
but one great bowlder, about the size of a large 
lay-cock. He wanted to get rid of that. He 
would have ‘‘blown it to flinders,” as he had a 
good many others, but it was within two rods of 
“the best room” windows, which might go ‘‘to 
finders” at the same time. So he attempted to 
haul it out of its bed one day. After tiring his 
owmnand his neighbor's oxen, and breaking seve- 
ni chains, Uriah grew wrathy, and declared that 
“he would give five dollars to any one that would 
pat us pesky rock out of his sight.” 

“Waal, neow, [ don’t mind taking the job if 
you'll find a spade, and throw in some dinner, 
ida mug of cider along in the afternoon.” 

his proposition was made by a stranger who 
had just then come up. He was a fair specimen 
ofa working Yankee, and Uriah dropped the 
broken chain, and turned square round to look 
tim fullin the face. 

“Yes, I'll give it; and the dinner and cider, 
°0; but I won’t pull my oxen again at that stone, 
no how.” 

“Don't want you should. I’m to put the stone 
out of sight, make all smooth about here, so you 
ca fog right along. That’s what I’m to do, 

It! 


“Yes, that is all I want. I don't care how you 
Ho it, but if you fail I don’t pay any thing. Do 
ou understand? Very well, then come in to 
linner,” 

That done, and a large quid of tobacco ad- 
sted, the Yankee threw off his coat and took 
pe spade. He gave a look at the stone to see 
tich way it would tip easiest, and them com- 
enced digging a hole on the lower side, large 
nd d p enoug to bury the bowlder quite out of 
Reht. In three hours he got out and took a 
reful measurement, and then dug a little more 
pon one side. Then he went to the wood pile 
nd got a stout stick of wood, which he planted 

nly with one end in the bottom of the hole and 

“ other bracing against the rock. Then he be- 
* undermining? and worked till he saw the dirt 
“gin to give, and found that the rock was resting 
pon his brace. 

Now,” says he, “I think that I will take that 
ug of cider.” 

Tah, who had been watching him, ordered out 

Gder with a right good will. He even offered 

d ‘some doughnuts and cheese.” 





While the Yankee was wiping away the perspi- 
ration and drinking his cider, Uriah brought his 
oxen around and hitched a chain to the wooden 

rop. . 

did say I wouldn’t pull my oxen again, a 
I don’t mean to, ‘cause & only needs a smart) 
jerk.” | 
Jerk it was, and down went the bowlder, and | 
with it a shovel full of dirt, and another and an- | 
other, in quick succession, till all was smooth ana | 
level, and long before night the Yankee was ready 
to resume his journey. 

‘‘There,” said Uriah, as he handed him the five 
dollars, ‘‘there is the best-spent five dollars that 
lever paid for work on my farm. Won't you stop 
and take some supper? You are entirely wel-| 
come. I have learned something of you.” 

—_——+ooe—___—_ 
A HORSE FOND OF MISCHIEF. 

A gentleman some years ago, speaking of the 
habits of animals, gave the following curious ac- 
count: 

“There is,” said he, ‘‘a very fine horse in the 
possession of Sir Henry Meux & Co., the emi- 
nent brewers, which is used as a dray horse, but 
is so tractable that he is left sometimes without 
any restraint to walk about the yard, and return 
to the stable according to his fancy. In the yard 
there are also a few pigs of peculiar breed, fed 
on grain and corn, and to these pigs the horse 
has evidently an insuperable objection, which is 
illustrated by the following fact : 

“There is a deep trough in the yard holding 
water for the horses, where this horse goes alone 
with his mouth full of corn, which he saves from 
his supply. When he reaches the trough, he lets 
the corn fall near it on the ground, and when the 
young swine approach to it (for the old ones keep 
aloof), he suddenly seizes one of them by the tail, 
pops him into the trough, and then capers about 
the yard, seemingly delighted with the frolic. 
The noise of the pig soon brings the men to his 
assistance, who know from experience what is the 
matter, while the horse indulges in all sorts of 
antics, by way of showing his glee, and then re- 
turns quietly to his-stable.” 











CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





MY LITTLE NAMESAKE. 


I have a little namesake, 
A pet of two years old, 

Whose baby features all were cast 
In Beauty's fairest mold. 


She is a joyous creature, 
As blithe as any bird, 

And sweeter prattler all day long 
I'm sure I never heard. 


She tries to play the “lady,” 
And takes her little chair 
And places it beside my own 
With such a roguish air. 


And with her sweet hands folded, 
Her bright eyes fixed on me, 
She laughs to have me notice 
Her mimic dignity. 


But while I pause to praise her, 
She's up and tottling round, 
And such a busy lady 
Can nowhere now be found. 


Sometimes she hides, to have me 
Look for her anxiously, 

And if I fail to find her, 
She'll call out—* Yer is me!" 


And when I walk at morning, 
I scarcely reach the gate 
Ere I hear her sweet voice, calling— 

“O, aunty! pese'um ‘ait.” 
Then over field and meadow, 
And up the green hillside, 
This little sunbeam follows, 
An angel at my side. 


She loves the bright-eyed blossoms, 
And not a blade of grass 

Can hide its tiny head t’ escape 
Her notice as we pass. 


The bird, with plumage gay and bright, 
The bee, the butterfly, 

All—all are welcomed as they pass 
Before her wondering eye. 


God bless my little namesake, 
And guide her from the skies, 
Until He sends an angel bright 


To close her beaming eyes. Little Pilgrim, 





QUARRELSOME JENNY. 


“TI am not going to have these bluebirds build- 
ing in these boxes,” said Jenny Wren, shaking 
her small head very decidedly. ‘‘They must be 
given notice at once, and forever. I rent all 
these little houses set up on the poles here, for 
myself and my friends. You may take yourself 
off as soon as you please, madam,” said the little 
shrew to her peaceable neighbor, who happened 
to alight near her. - 

‘‘Why, I have as good a right to them as you,” 
said the bluebird, mildly. ‘The farmer’s children 
love to have me about the house. They will all 
run to the window to look out, when one says, 
‘There’s a bluebird! I love the children, and 
they love me.” 

“I love to have my rights,” said the other, with 
energy; ‘‘and I mean to have them. I have told 
you I rent all these cottages, and I shall hold 
them; so, if you do not want to pick up a quar- 
rel, you will look elsewhere.” 

The bluebird thought Mrs. Wren’s ‘‘bark was 
worse than her bite,” and ventured to begin a 
nest. What do you think the little vixen did? 
She and her mate tore it all to pieces, and com- 
pelled the gentle builder to beat a hasty retreat, 
which she was not sorry to do, for such a little 
scold was by no means the sort of neighbor she 
liked. Then the little titmouse came and tried 
her luck in the neighborhood; but Jenny soon 
‘‘made the place too hot” for her. The big swal- 
lows looked with contempt on such a little vixen, 
and resolved that they would not be put to flight 
by her. But she soon succeeded in warring them 
out of house and home, small as she was. Noth- 
ing of the common*feathered order could stand 
against such a persistent little antagonist, just as 
one 8 will serve to set a whole com- 
munity in a broil. ’ 

But Jenny was not without her good points. 








She kept the garden beds remarkably free from 


all manner of insects, and though her motive was 
wholly selfish, the gardener was just as grateful 
to her as if she had meant to do him a favor. 
When her young birds were hatched, she was 
obliged to double her industry, and so had no 
time left for quarrelling with her associates. Be- 
fore that she had an abundance of leisure, and 
idleness is almos€ sure to lead into mischief. 
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DR. POLAND’S 


WHITE PINE COMPOUND! 
The Great and Popular Remedy for 


COLDS, COUGHS, HOARSENESS, SORE THROAT, CROUP 


AND WHOOPING COUGH. 
Curses GRAVEL, AND ALL KipnrEy DisEasEs. 
There have been many severe cases in Boston and vicinity 


With all her naughty ways, it was great fun to | cured by the WHITE PINE COMPOUND, which can be referred 


watch her from the windows, and all agreed in|; 
calling her the must cunning, saucy, independent | 


bird in the whole orchard—Presbyterian. 


FRANK’S MOTHERS’ MEETING. 





living in Southshire began a mothers’ meeting. 
Her little boy, Frank, heard her talking about it 
and saw her arranging some tracts to. give the 
women. He asked her many questions on the 


subject, and begged hard when the day came that | 


It is a reliable and speedy cure for the Gravel. 
This medicinal preparation did not originate in an effort to get 


up an article to SELL. Undoubtedly very many of the popular 
nostrums of the day were started for that purpose, and some 


have given their proprietors vast wealth. Not so with the White 
Pine Compound. 
In the winter of 1854-5, Dr. J. W. POLAND, then of Goffstown 


| Centre, N. H., compounded a small quantity of medicine for a 
| member of his tamily who was afflicted with a disagreeable irri- 


During the month of December, 1863, a lady | 


tation of the throat. Knowing that White Pine Bark was usetul, 
in cases of inflammation, he made that the BAsis of his article. 


| It was necessary to combine the Bark with other ingredients, to 
| modify 1ts action as an astringent. f 
» | ment, 


Of course it was an experi- 
It would not injure—it might do good. The result was 
most surprising. A permanent cure was effected within a week, 
and there has been no return of the difficulty for nine years, 
though it was of long standing. 

A second small quantity was prepared for a lady who had a 
bad cough, and had raised some blood, and she was cured of it. 


he might go with her and see what a mothers’ | ‘wo or three other individuals made a trial of it, and experienced 


meeting was. As he was only five years anda 


a wonderful relief in throat difficulties. But with all these flat- 


| tering results, not a thought was entertained of ever putting it on 


quarter old, and rather a fidget, she could not | sale, till several months had elapsed. 


gratify his wish. She, however, promised to 


take him part of the way with her, and then, as a| 





TESTIMONIALS. 


great treat, allow him to go back by himself. | " A very large number of important testimonials have already 


een received from Physicians, Clergymen, Apothecaries, and 


This delighted the little fellow, and he left his | indeed from all classes in society, speaking in the most flattering 


mother in high spirits at being trusted to take 
care of himself. 


When she returned, he was sitting in the draw- 


terms of White Pine Compound. 


| Dr. Nichols, of Northfield, Vt., says :— 


“I find the White Pine Compound to be very efficacious, not 
only in coughs and other pulmonic affections, but also in aftec- 


| tions of the kidneys, debility of the stomach, and other kindred 


ing-room by himself, and his first words were, | organs.” 


‘Mother, I’ve had a mothers’ meeting of my own | 


on the road with a boy.” 
‘*What do you mean, Frankie ?” said she. 


Kev. J. K. Chase, of Rumney, N. H., writes: 

“| have tor years regarded your White Pine Compound as an 
invaluable remedy, and can truly say | regard it as even more 
efficacious and invaluable than ever. I have just taken the Com- 


| pound for a cold, and it works charmingly.” 


“Why, you would not take me to your meeting, | — H. D. Hodge, of West Roland, Vt., who is also a physi- 


so I thought I’d try what I could do myself. [| 
met a boy with big holes in his boots, and I said | 


Al, SUyS: m 

**| tind it (the Compound) an excellent medicine in kidney dis- 
eases.” 

Says Mr. S. 8. Boody, of the 14th Regiment, Massachusetts 


to him, ‘Boy, why do you wear boots with holes | Heavy Artillery, at Fort Tillinghast: 


in them?’ And he said, ‘Mother’s got no money 
to get them mended.’ 
his mother onght to mend them herself. 
he said, ‘my mother is not a shoemaker.’ So 
then I said, ‘Why has your mother got no money ?” 
And he told me that his father took drink, and 


came home sometimes tipsy. 


“So I said, ‘Boy, you go home and tell your 
father to drink no more beer, but to spend his 
money in buying you new boots and sending 
your old ones to be mended.’ And then I came 
home, and he went away. So you see I have had 
a mothers’ meeting with a boy !” — Children’s 
Paper. 





GOOD READING AND GOOD PICTURES 
FOR THE YOUNG. 


A first class 


Illustrated Juvenile Monthly 


has long been needed. The want is now supplied by the New 
Magazine, 


OUR YOUNG FOLES, 
published by the subscribers. It is flled with 
FIRST-RATE STORIES, 
FIRST-RATE SKETCHES, 
FIRST-RATE PICTURES, 
and all sorts of entertaining and iastructive reading. 


It is cheap, 
too, only Two Dollars a year, 


I J The January number is just pub- 
lished, and will be sent as a specimen for 10 cents. It ought to be 
in every house. Address 


TICKNOR & FIELDS, Boston, Mass. 
G@™ Get up a Club. 3—lw 





A COMPLETE KNOWLEDGE OF PIANO 
PLAYING 

May be easily obtained by the use of ‘“‘RICHARDSON'S NEW 
METHOD FOR THE PIANO-FORTE,” 25,000 copies of which 
are sold every year. Its Lessons are adapted to pupils of all 
ages, and its exercises attractive and usetul in every stage of ad- 
vancement. This book has, on account of its actual merit, be- 
come the standard work of Piano instruction, and the only one 
which every well-informed teacher and scholar uses. Price $3,75, 
on receipt of which it will be sent, post-paid. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 
3—tf 277 Washington Street. 


PERRY DAVIS’ 
VEGETABLE PAIN KILLER, 

Taken internally, cures sudden Colds, Coughs, &c., Weak Stom- 
ach, General Debility, Nursing Sore Mouth, Canker, Liver Com- 
plaint, Dyspepsia or Indigestion, Cramp or Pain in the Stomach, 
Bowel Complaint, Painters’ Colic, Asiatic Cholera, Diarrhea and 
Dysentery. 

Applied externally, cures Felons, Boils and Old Sores, Severe 
Burns and Scalds, Cuts, Bruises and Sprains, Swelling of the 
Joints, Ringworm and Tetter, Broken Breasts, Frosted Feet and 


Chilblains, Toothache, Pains in the Face, Neuralgia and Rheu- 
matics. 





[See Directions accompanying each Bottle.] 





Prices, 25 cts., 50 cts. anc $1 per bottle. 2—2w (29) 
DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER 
IS FOR INTERNAL USES.......... TRY IT. 


2—2w 





COUGHS AND COLDS.—Sudden changes of climate are sour- 
ces of Pul y,B hial and Asth ic affections. Experi- 
ence having proved that simple remedies often act speedily and 
certainly when taken in the early stages of the disease, recourse 
should at once be had to “Brown's Bronchial Troches,” or Loz- 
enges. Few are aware of the importance of checking a cough, or 
“common cold,” in its first stage. That which in the beginning 
would yield to a mild remedy, if neglected, soon attacks the 
Lungs. ‘Brown's Bronchial Troches,” or Cough Lozenges, allay 
irritation which induces coughing, having a DIRECT influence on 
the affected parts. As there are imitations, be sure TO OBTAIN 
the genuine. Sold by all dealers in Medicine, at 25 cents a box. 

1—im 








DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER 


Ts a sure, safe and immediate cure for Cramp Colic. 
2—2w 





HENRIE’S KAKALINE. 

FOR THE HAIR! 

FOR THE HAIR! 
Prepared from the Bark, Root and Flower of the Persian PLanr, 
KAKALI. 

used by all the Eastern nations 
ERVATION of the Hair, and by its use the 
end color through ‘e. 


keep ithe Hair moist and 


ne lication ‘or several 8 
soinia in any REQUIRED POSITION, eithout | the aid of any other 
n. 
t will the Hair FALLING OFF, and 
iekly Amey gE crop to come ed ging the whole a beauti- 
a 


permanent dark > 
It will Remove all > keep the Scalp Clean, and the 
an ~ tains a siete other in ingredients. 
cont no or s 
and is the MOST PERPECE HAIR DRESSING in the World! 
IT IS A LUXURY! IT IS A LUXURY TO USE IT! 
Sold everywhere. Price Fifty Cents. Wholesale Depot, No. 46 
Cliff Street, New York. Boston Agents— WEEKS & POTTER, 
and GEO. C. GOODWN & CO. 15—Iyis 


It is the identical 
for the GzowTH and 
Hair retains ts 








The White Pine Compound effected a cure where a fellow was 
considered in a critical consumption by all who knew him. I can 


So then I told him that | fully substantiate this by men in this Company who thought it 
‘But? | folly for him to make a trial of it. 
, 


In colds and coughs, men 
leave the care of the surgeon, wh 2re treatment can be had tor 
nothing, and try the Whiie Pine Compound.” 
For sale by the Druggists. 
GEO. W. SWETT, M. D., Proprietor, 





49—3m 106 Hanover Street, Boston. 
KENNEDY’S 
SBA L_ TBAB SaVT M 
OINTMENT 


CURES SALT-RHEUM, 
CURES ERYSIPELAS SORES, 
CURES SCALD HEAD, 
CURES THE SHINGLES, 
CURES RINGWORMS, 
CURES SORE EYES 
Cures every Hot and Itching Humor, 
CURES BURNS AND SCALDS. 
THE MOST DELIGHTFULLY COOLING OINTMENT EVER MADE. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Price 25 Cents. 


LARGE SIZE BOTTLES 50 CENTS. 
40—ly 





FOR COUGHS, COLDS AND CONSUMPTION. 


The VEGETABLE PULMONARY BALSAM is the most high- 
ly approved medicine ever discovered. It has stood the best of 
all tests, Time, having had an unprecedented sale of nearly forty 
years. It is recommended by our best physicians, our most emi- 
nent citizens, the Press, the Trade, in fact by all who know it. 
For certificates, which can be given to almost any extent, see 
wrappers to each bottle. The Proprietors will cheerfully refund 
the money if not entirely satisfactory. Price 50 cents and $1; 
the large bottles much the ¢ieapest. Be careful to get the genu- 
ine, which is prepared only by REED, CUTLER & CO., 


Boston, 
and sold generally. 2—6m 





FAMILY DYE COLOBS. 
(PATENTED Oct. 13, 1863.) 
A SAVING OF 80 PER CENT. 


BLACK, 
BLACK FOR SILK, LIGHT BLUE, 
DARK BLUE, FRENCH BLUE 


DARK BROWN, 
CLARET BROWN, 


LIGHT BROWN, 
SNUFF BROWN, 
For Dyeing Silk, Woolen and Mixed Goods, Shawls, Scarfs, 
Dresses, Ribbons, Gloves, Bonnets, Hats, Feathers, Kid 
Gloves, Children’s Clothing, and all kinds 
of Wearing Apparel. 
CHERRY, 


CRIMSON, LIGHT DRAB, 
DARK DRAB, FAWN DRAB DARK GREEN, 
LIGHT FAWN DRAB, LIGHT GREEN, 
MAGENTA. 


For 25 cents you can color as many goods as would otherwise 
cost five times that sum. Various shades can be produced from 
the same dye. The process is simple, and any one can use the 
dye with perfect success. Directions in English, French and 
German, inside of each package. 


MAIZE, 
MAROON, PURPLE, 
ORANGE, ROYAL PURPLE, SLATE, 
PINK, SALMON, SOLFERINO, 
SCARLET, VIOLET, 
LEATHER. 


For further information in Dyeing, and giving a perfect know- 
ledge what colors are best adapted to dye over others, (with many 
valuable recipes,) purchase Howe & Stevens’ Treatise on Dyeing 
and Coloring. Sent by mail on receipt of price—10 cents. an- 
ufactured by HOWE & STEVENS, 

260 Broapwar, Boston. 

For sale by druggists and dealers generally. 26—9m 





KENNEDY’S RHEUMATIC LINIMENT. 


The attention of the public is called to this most excellent of 
all Liniments as a perfect and speedy cure of all the aches and 
pains that flesh is heir to. 

RHEUMATISM is caused by a ate of the fluids arising 
from checked perspiration—is cured by a few bottles of Kenne- 
dy’s Rheumatic Liniment. 

NEURALGIA, the king of all pain, is caused by an inflamma- 
tion of the nerves; is instantly cured by a few applications of 
Kennedy's Rheumatic Liniment. 

SPRAINS are caused by an over extension and a sudden re- 
action of the muscles; is cured by a few bottles of Kennedy's 
Bheumatic Liniment, equally good for man and beast. 

PLEURISY is an inflammation of the linings of the ribs—is 
cured by a few bottles of Kennedy's Rheumatic Liniment. 

BRUISES are caused by a sudden pressure of the fle¥h ond 
smashing of the tissues; is instantly relieved by Kennedy's 
Rheumatic Liniment. 

JRAMP is a contraction of the muscles caused by a sudden 
stopping of the nervous fluid which prevents animal life having a 
one flow ; is cured by a few applications of Kennedy's Rheumatic 

niment. 

“BORE THROAT AND HOARSENESS are caused by an un- 
natural dryness of the glands; wet a piece of flannel with Ken- 
. Liniment, apply it on going to bed, and you 


wal be i the i 
ell in the morning. 
“HEADACHE and THROSBING OF THE TEMPLES is caused 
i ible perspiration; is cured by a few ap- 


by p from 
tions of Kennedy's Rheumatic Liniment. 
plications of Ke OF THE BACK; follow the directions in the cir- 
nd each bottle. 
OR AN ULCERATED SORE THROAT you will take one 
teaspoonful of the Liniment and four teaspoonfuls of water, gar- 
gle the throat 





twice é day. In é aol days it will be well. This 
ne teaspoonful will be worth a dollur to you. 
p FOR BRONCHITIS and all inflammation of the throat, ton- 


sils and palate, with a dry, hacking cough, you will dilute the 

Liniment with four or five times its bulk of water, gargle the 

throat and swallow the moisture. THIs NEVER FAILS. It is good 

for Toothache, Earache, Swelled Face, inflammation of every 

kind. Every family should have a full supply for the winter. 
Manufactured by DONALD K _ 


fe 
ENNE Roxbury, Mass.— 
Price 50 cents. For sale by all 5 16—lyis 
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BOSTON, JANUARY 19, 1865. 





Terms of the Companion. 
The price of the Companion is One Dollar and 
Twenty-five Cents a year, strictly in advance. 
When payment is delayed beyond the com- 
mencement of the subscription year, One Dollar 
and Fifty Cents will invariably be charged. 








For the Companion. 
THE LANGUAGE WE USE. 

‘‘Now, Aunt Rosa,” Susie commenced, ‘before 
you take up that series of words let me just re- 
mark that Edward has talked so much about dolls 
and millinery that I am curious to know some- 
thing about them.” 

‘‘Have you done nothing yourself?” asked 
Miss Ray. 

“O, yes; I consulted the dictionary, and found 
that doll was a Welsh word, delio, a baby for a 
child, a puppet. Milliner is derived from Milan.” 

‘Very done. I can add but little, for neither 
of the words are mentioned in such books as I 
could procure.” 

‘‘Well,” said Edward, evidently proud of his 
studiousness, ‘‘I found that a doll was callec in 
Latin pupa or icuncula puellaris; pupa means a 
doll, icuncula puellaris a little image belonging to 
a girl;” witha sly glance at Susie. ‘*Now, Aunt 
Rosa, I see the beauty of calling an insect in the 
chrysalis state, a pupa, for that looks exactly like 
a little image.” 

“Or,” suggested Susie, eagerly, ‘‘one of those 
mummies that we saw at the antiquarian rooms 
in its burial case. I thought when there they 
were like enormous pupa, and then I thought 
how long ago the soul had floated away like a 
beautiful butterfly.” 

“Ah,” said Miss Ray, with a gratified smile, 
‘tyou will soon be able to study philology without 
me.” 

“By no means,” answered Edward, ‘‘we should 
soon run upastump. Why, the more we know 
the more we want to.” 

‘*We shall all be likely to run some words as 
far as the German writers are said to carry their 
theories. Hyperion compared their speculations 
to certain Western roads which open broad and 
smooth under arching boughs, then gradually nar- 
row until they dwindle into a squirrel’s track and 
run up a tree.” 

‘*Good !” applauded Edward. 

‘I fear it has lost something in my version. It 
is long since I read it,” said his aunt. ‘It seems 
that we derived our word from the Welsh, while 
the French took theirs directly from the Latin, 
since they call a doll a poupee.” 

‘I wonder where all the dolls are made?” re- 
marked Susie. 

‘That is an interesting question, to which I will 
return when wise enough. A great many chil- 
dren’s toys are manufactured in Germany ; proba- 
bly the greater part of dolls are imported from 
there. What improvements have been made in 
the beauty and finish of these miniature babies 
since my childhood! Well do I remember the 
uncouth wooden image, as ugly as a Hindoo idol, 
that was my first and dearest youthful treasure. 

“Think of Aunt Rosa playing with a doll!” 
exclaimed Edward. 

**Yes; and fancy her a roly poly thing as plump 
as a partridge, her head covered with auburn 
curls, and always raising a laugh by misapplying 
very large words.” 

Susie stared vaguely at the pale and slender 
woman, whose black hair was already becoming 
gray. 

**Auburn !” she ejaculated. 

**Edward,” said Miss Ray, gravely, ‘if an icun- 
cula puellaris is an image belonging to girls, Susie 
can remind you that milliners have not always 
been confined exclusively to the fair sex. The 
very origin of the word will oblige you to retract 
your hit.” 

*O, I dare say, Aunt Rosa, that you would 
find a reason why I should be respectful to the 
ladies, even in the history of Rome.” 

‘Indeed I can,” was the laughing rejoinder. 
“Those fair-haired, colossal-limbed Northmen, 
who swept the conquerors of the world from their 
throne, were temperate, brave, and distinguished 


“You have. only to look down with me upon! 
Milan, upon some festive day. See those be-| 
jewelled and embroidered young men. Each one} 
has done his best to outshine his neighbor. Their | 
velvet and satin robes seem to have caught all the 
hues of heaven or the tints of the rainbow in their 
exquisite texture. Do you notice how jauntily 
they fit? Next week a newer atyle will tempt the 
young gallants to empty their purses at the shops. 
Stroll through these magnificent establishments 
where so many men are employed, deftly broider- 
ing with silk, or gold, or silver thread doublets, 
and hose, and scarfs that glow like one of their 
own gorgeous Italian sunsets. A milliner once 
meant an importer of finery from Milan, and the 
men wore the millinery. Recall the Moorish 
knights, those lithe and exquisitely moulded 
forms that once reclined on velvet cushions 
within the walls of fair Grenada, clothed in more 
than Orient splendor, and fragrant as if they had 
inherited the miraculous breath of their prophet, 
Mahomet, which exhaled only musk and roses. 
And outside the walls what do you see? Spanish 
cavaliers, erect and stately, the gold and silver 
scales of their armor dazzling the eye, dainty 
broderie, and nodding plumes, and soft white 
gloves, and swords upon whose scabbards rare 
devices were written in pearls and diamonds that 
might have sufficed for a king’s ransom. No 
wonder the astute Ferdinand taught them econ- 
omy with cool, sarcastic wit.” 

‘*Ah! but, auntie, there was steel under those 
soft, white gloves, and they struck heroic blows 
when those swords leaped from their scabbards in 
his service. Please, ma’am, may I call a fop an 
effeminate creature without disrespect to Susie ?” 

Miss Ray retreated—‘‘that boy !"—forming the 
close of her half-uttered exclamation. 

Mrs. P. P. Bonney. 





VARIETY. 





A PANTHER HUNT. 


A British traveller in Brazil gives the following 
account of a panther hunt near the Villa de Fer- 
naiba. 


Aroused in his lair, the panther, furious with 
rage, sprang forth to meet his enemies. The Va- 
queiro nearest to the point from which he had is- 
sued, now advanced to the attack. He exhibited 
a beautiful sight, whirling in the air his lasso, and 
urging forward with the spur the spirited little 
steed on which he was mounted, whose dilated 
nostrils, fiery eye-balls, and erect mane, pro- 
claimed his instinctive-dread of the enemy in his 
front. The panther crouched in the act to spring 
on his advancing foe, but he was forestalled by 
the well-skilled assailant, who, at the distance of 
twenty yards, threw his lasso with unerring aim. 
Scarcely had it left his hand before the well- 
trained horse wheeled round and flew across the 
plain, dragging after him the already disabled 
yanther ; for with such beautiful precision had the 
ee been thrown that the fore paw of the ani- 
mal was fairly strapped to his neck. The whole 
party now dashed forward to be in at the death. 
The Vaqueiro, slackening his pace, gradually 
shortened the length of the cord till he brought 
his enemy within a few yards of him, and then, in 
less time than I can narrate it, I saw him leap 
from his saddle, his broad knife gleaming in the 
morning sunbeam, and with the rapidity of light- 
ning leaving the cloud, it was buried in the heart 
of the panther. ° 





+o 


THE CHILD AND THE ECHO. 


Quite near to the famous White Mountains, in 
New Hampshire, a little boy was living last sum- 
mer, who is now, we trust, with the angels, having 
died with that terrible disease, diptheria, but a 
few weeks since, when less than five years of age. 
In the warm summer days he loved to sit in the 
tall grass, his little head scarce seen above it, and 
watch and talk to the clouds passing in the sky 
over him. One day his mother heard him calling 
out loudly. Stepping to the door to see what was 
the matter, she said, ‘Georgie, what are you call- 
ing so for?” He replied, ‘‘1 am talking with God, 
mamma; don't you hear Him answer me?” Call- 
ing again aloud, he waited till he heard the echo 
repeat his words from the surrounding mountains, 
and then turning to his mother in triumph, ex- 
claimed, ‘There, mamma, didn’t you hear Him 
too ?”—New York Observer. 


— {499 
SCENE IN A RAILWAY CAR. 


An incident occurred, a few days ago, on board 
one of our outward bound trains of cars which is 
worth printing. Just as the train was about to 





for their fidelity to their wives. In council they 
were wise and dispassionate, and they never de- 
cided any important question without admitting 
the women into their assemblies. They often fol- 
lowed implicitly the advice of these disinterested 
counsellors, and when successful gracefully at- 
tributed their glory to the intuitive wisdom of 
their advisers.” 

Here Susie gave Edward a sly look of infinite 
drollery. 

“O, I submit!” he cried; ‘I cry for quarter. 
I resign myself to look upon a whole army of man 
milliners that will come marching out of history 
with Aunt Rosa at their head as chief marshal.” 


move from the depot, an elderly gentleman, of 
high respectability and character, entered one of 
the cars, and upon looking round for a seat saw 
one with a lady in it, and politely inquired if the 
vacant seat was engaged. She replied, snappish- 
ly, that she had no more room than she wanted, 
whereupon he, being a quiet, modest gentleman, 
retired, and some one offered him a seat. The 
selfishness of the lady was noticed by ure of the 
passengers and excited much indignation. Shortly 
after a gentleman who had been occupying a seat 
in the back part of the car approached the lady, 
who was occupying that part of the seat nearest 
the passage way. He then, very quietly, took bis 
umbrella, and passing it over the lady, placed it 
in the corner, near the window. He next.very 


then dragged the other after him and took his seat | 
amid the laughter and applause of the passengers, | 
who were watching the operation. In a short! 
time the seat in front of them was vacated, and | 
this interesting lady, who was by this time the ob- | 
served of all the passengers, moved and occupied | 
it alone, leaving our friend of the umbrella to 
himself. In a few moments more a large, heavy 
man, weighing some two hundred and fifty, and 
who seemed disposed to teach the lady a second 
lesson, planted himself by her side. By this time 
the passengers were convulsed with laughter at 
the expense of our heroine, who was obliged to 
submit to the contraction, not only of her crino- 
line but of her whole person, for the remainder of 
her journey. Possibly she learned that politeness 
and courtesy are expected of ladies as well as 
gentlemen. 


+> 





CALLING THE CHILDREN. 


Calling them “Freddy,” and “John,” and *‘Paul!" 

As only a mother her children ean call; 

Musical cadences all through her speech, 

That a love so tender alone can teach, 

Something so loving, and lingering too, 

In the “John,” and “Freddy,” and **Paul, come, do.” 
As bidding to her for dinner or rest, 

Each one is gathered in turn to her breast. 


Then looking them over, as divers do pearls, 
Smoothing one’s cheeks and another one’s curls, 
Taking the brown, soiled hands in her own, 

A whip out of this palm, from that one a stone. 
Drawing from pockets of corpulent girth, 

With outward remonstrance, with inward mirth, 
Potatoes for pop- guns—a bottle of flies— : 
Twine, balls and whistles, and two dirt-pies. 


Redeemed from the soil of the street, and anew 
Clothed in fresh aprons, and trowsers too; 
Tangles brushed out of the silken floss, 

That rings and ripples in golden gloss; 
Striving with eager and innocent heed 

For mother's approving **Well done, indeed!" 
Mother, and freddy, and Paul, and John, 
Make the sweetest picture to look upon. 





———__+o 


“AINT GOT NO TIME TO SEND FOR A\ 
WHITE MAN.” 


A Nashville correspondent of the Cincinnati 
papers relates the following: 


During the skirmish in the little reconnoisance 
made by Gen. Steadman on our left, a couple of | 
soldiers of the colored brigade came upon three | 
rebels whose guns were unloaded, and demanded 
their surrender. One of the Johnnies indignantly 
refused to surrender toa “‘niggér.” ‘‘Berry sorry, 
massa,” said Sambo, bringing his piece to a 
“tready.” ‘“‘but we're in a great hurry, and haint 
got no time to send for a white man.” The omi- 
nous click that accompanied this remark brought 
the scion of chivalry to time. 





A RAT WITH A WOODEN LEG. 


One day last week a cat belonging to the Rev. 
Mr. O'Rouke killed a rat having a wooden leg. 
A vessel was discharging coal at Cape Clear, and 
the cat went on board by a plank from the quay 
to the ship. Master Tom had not been long off 
terra firma when he caught a huge rat, and on ex- 
amination, it was found to be minus a leg, which 
was replaced by a wooden one, doubtless 4 some 
of the men of a former crew of the vessel. The 
leg was neatly attached by means of a silk cord, 
and, lest it should wear out during the time of the 


tin. The sailors were not in the least obliged to 
Tommy for this achievement in rat catching.— 
Irish paper. 


PLEASANT WORDS BEST. 


Somehow or other, unkind words generally re- 
coil upon their author. A man who is wanting in 
pleasant words and affable manners loses every 
way. He who allows a sour disposition or mo- 
mentary excitement to rule him in his intercourse 
with associates, will find it much dearer than kind- 
ness of action and hearty good will towards all. 
But there is a magical power in pleasant looks, 
even towards strangers. This gives an increased 
power in all efforts to do good to others. It 
proves the best way to benefit them. 





—_———_<@e——— 
GEN. HAVELOCK. 


Sir H. Havelock had been conducting a devo- 
tional service in company with his household, 
among whom was an Irish servant-girl. She was 
melted to tears by the fervency and unction of his 

rayers, and as she arose from her knees addressed 
tim with much emotion: 

“Oh, misther dear, you're not fit for a soldier. 
It’s too tender-hearted you are. Sure you was 
born a praist, and a praist it is you ought to be.” 
—Life of Havelock. 


+> 
or 


m SAVE THE PENNIES. 

The compound interest of one cent from the 
beginning of the world to this day would equal in 
value 84,840,000 globes of solid gold, each as big 
as the earth. Save your pennies, little boy. 





—_———oe—— e 


A New Hampsuire farmer wanted a farm hand 
and was applied to by an Irishman who wished 
to be employed. The farmer objected to engag- 
ing Pat., on the ground that two Irishmen previ- 
ously in his employ had died on his hands. ‘Thin 
ye object to hiring me for that, do ye?” said Pat. 
‘Faith, and I can bring he ricommendations 
from many a place where I've worked, that J 
never played sich a trick !” 


A COBBLER at Leyden, who used to attend the 
public disputations held at the academy, was once 
asked if he understood Latin. ‘‘No,” replied the 
mechanic; ‘‘but I can tell who is wrong in the ar- 
gument.” ‘‘And how can you tell that?” asked 
his friend. ‘Why, by seeing who is angry first.” 


A younc clergyman having, in the hearing of 
Dr. Parr, stated that he would believe nothing he 
could not understand, the doctor said, 

“Then, young man, yourgcreed will be the 
shortest of any man's I know.” 





deliberately raised one foot above her crinoline 
and put it down beyond her, near the window, and 





Diaeine trenches is said to be the ground work 


rat’s natural life, it had on a little ferrule made of| | 


—<—<——————— 
IMPORTANT TO INVALIDs. 


IMPORTANT TO INVALIDs, 


It is well known to the Medical Profession that 
IRON 
is the VITAL PRINCIPLE or LIFE ELEMENT of the B 
This is derived chiefly from the food we eat; but if the food is not 
properly digested, or if, from any cause whatever, the neces; 
quantity of iron is not taken into the circulation, or inion ee 
duced, the whole system suffers. The bad blood will irritate a 
heart, will clog up the lungs, will stupefy the brain, wi) obstru 
the liver, and will send its disease-producing elements to all “ 
of the system, and every one will suffer in whatever Organ ma: 
be predisposed to disease. y 
It is only since the discovery of that valuable combination 
known as PERUVIAN SYRUP that the great power of this VI. 
TALIZING AGENT over disease has been brought to light, 


THE PERUVIAN SYRUP 

is a PROTECTED solution of the PROTOXIDE OF 1Roy. 

A New Discovery in Medicine, 

A New Discovery in Medicine, 

that STRIKES AT THE ROOT OF DISEASE by su 

blood with its mn 

ViTaL PRINCIPLE o8 Lire ELEMENT, IRON, 
Tue Peruvian Syrup 

Cures Dyspepsia, Liver Complaint, Dropsy, &c. 

Tue Pervvian Syrup 

Infuses strength, new life and vigor into the’system. 

Tue Peruvian Syrup 


| Contains no Alcohol, and is pleasant to take. 


Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Cures Chronic Diarrhea and all Skin Diseases. 
Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Builds up the broken-down constitution. 
Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Cures Nervous Affections, and all Female Complaints, 
Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Is an excellent substitute for wine or brandy. 
Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Invigorates the weak and debilitated. 
Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Cures all diseases of the Kidneys and Bladder, 
Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Restores the vigor of youth to the worn-out system. 
Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Animates and invigorates an over-worked brain. 

Pamphlets containing certificates of cures and recommendations 
from some of the most eminent physiciaus, clergymen and others, 
will be sent FREE to any address. 

We select a tew of the names to show the character of the te» 
timonials : 


. John Pierpont, 
. Warren Burten, 
. Arthur B, Fuller, 


Lewis Johnson, M. D., 
Roswell Kinney, M. D., 
S. H. Kendall, M. D 


Rev. Gurdon Robins, W. KR. Chisholm, M. d., 
Rev. Sylvanus Cobb, Francis Dana, M. D., 
Rev. T, Starr King Marcelino Aranda, M. D., 


: Ephraim Nute, Jr., Abrahain Wendell, M.D, 


Kev. Jos. H, Clinch, A. Hayes, M. b., 
Rev. Abm., Jackson, J. R. Chilton, M, b., 
Rev. J. Pearson, Jr., ° H. E. Kinney, M. D., 
Rev. Henry Upham, John E. Williams, Esq., 
Rev. 8. H. Riddel, Thomas A. Dexter, Esq., 
Rev. P. C, Headley, Thomas C. Amory, Esq., 
Rev. John W. Olmstead, Hon, Peter Harvey, 


Ga There can be but one stronger proof than the testimony of 
such men as these, and that is A PERSONAL TRIAL. Jt has cured 
thousands where other remedies have failed to give relief, and in- 
valids cannot reasonably hesitate to give i a trial. 

FOR SALE BY 
SETH W. FOWLE & CO., 18 Tremont Street, Boston, 
J. P. DINSMORE, 491 Broadway, New York, 


And by all Druggists. 9—eowly 





YOUR TOOTH ACHES Pp 


Davis’ Pain Killer will Cure it. 
2—2w 





CLEANSE THE BLOOD. 


With corrupt, disordered or vitiated Biood, you are sick al 
over. It may burst out in Pimples, or Sores, or in some active 
disease, or it may merely keep you listless, depressed and good 
tor nothing. But you cannot have good health while your blood 
is impure, AYR S SAKSAPARILLA purges out these impurities, 
and stimulates the organs of life into vigorous action, restoring 
the health and expelling disease. Hence it rapidly cures a varie- 
ty of complaints which are caused by impurity ot the blood, such 
as Scrofula, or King's Evil, mors, ers, Svres, 
Pimples, Blotches, boils, St. Amhuny's Fire, R-se or Erysipeles 
Tetter or Salt Rheum, Scala Head, King Worm, Cancer or Car 
erous Tumor, Sore Eyes, Liver Complaints and Hart 
‘Try AYEB'S SARSAPARILLA, and see tur yuurseli the surprising a 
tivity with which it cleanses the bl.od and cures these disorder. 

During late years the public has been misled by large bottles, 
pretenaing to give a quart of Extract of Sarsaparilla tor one dol 
ar. Must of these have been frauds upon the sick, for they net 
only contain little, if any, Sarsaparilia, but often no curative 
properties whatever. Hence, bitter disappointment has followed 
the use of the various extracts of Sarsupuriiia which flood th 
market, until the name itself has become synony mous with ia- 
position and cheat. Still we call this compound “Sarsa| 
and intend to supply such a remedy as shall rescue nam 
trom the load of obloquy which rests upon it. We think we bave 
ground for believing it has virtues which are irresistible by & 
ordinary run of the diseases it is intended to cure. We can 
assure the sick that we offer them the best alterative which Wt 
know how to produce, and we have reason to believe it is by far 
the most effectual purifier of the blood yet discovered by any body 

AYER'S CHERRY PECTORAL is so universally kuown to surps 
every other remedy for the cure ot Coughe, Colds, a 
Hoarseness, , Bronchitis, i ¢ Consumption, and et 
the relief of Consumptive Patients 1m advanced siages of the di 
ease, that it is useless here to recount the evidence of its virtutt 
The world knows them. 

Prepared by Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass., andsold 
by all Druggists and dealers in Medicines. 1—2meor 
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TRUSSES, ELASTIC HOSE, &e. 


Besides a complete assortment of articles intended for the a 
clusive use otf MEDICAL and DENTAL Protessions, we bavé 
ways in store, at lowest prices, a great variety of the followi% 
articles suited to the wants of the great public: 


TRUSSES. 


Wuitr's Serine Lever Truss, and every desirable atyle of 
the best patterns, Also, 


SPINAL AND ABDOMINAL SUPPORTERS, SHOULDES- 
BRACES, ELASTIC HOSE, 


For varicose veins, swollen or weak joints. Of Elastic Hose 
have several grades of Silk and Cotton, al corresponding ariel 

irections for measurement for Hose and Trusses frees 
when requested. Also, SYRINGES of every description. es i 
Pumps, Hearing Trumpets, Conversation Tubes, aud A aero 
the Deaf. C Bat 












SRUTCHES of best patterns, Kubber Urinals 
the person day and night, for males and temales, Gal’. 


teries, &c. CODMAN & SHURILEFE, 
13 Tremout Street, Se 
Manufacturers and import 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


A FAMILY PAPERF: 

DEVOTED TO 

Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love --~ ¥°¢ 

anism, No Controversy: 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, MASS., 
Neo. 22 School Street. 
PRICE, 91.25 A YEAR, PAYMENT IN ADVANCE 


made *! 
$1,50 will invariably be£harged if payment is not 
commencement of the subscription year. 











' of a military education. 


- 


Bousn Votumas, Paice $1.2. 
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